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SERMON  I.« 

ON  THE  BEING  OF  GOD. 

'  ^He  that  cometh  to  God,miut  believe  that 
He  exials.”  Heb.  xi;  6. 

It  raaj  appear  a  little  strange  to  after 
generations,  to  learn  that,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  books  and  pamphlets  were 
written  and  published,  expressly  to  prove 
the  truth  and  utility  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion — a  religion,  when  possessed  in  its 
purity,  which  has  exerted  its  mile!  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  rugged  passions  of  man, 
and  turned  them  into  the  channel  ot  vir¬ 
tue  and  reason — a  religion,  whose  prac¬ 
tice  never  failed  to  bring  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  to  men,  and  the  perfection 
of  earthly  enjoyment  to  every  one  who 
conformed  to  its  precepts — a  religion  far 
outweighing  in  excellence,  every  other 
system  of  morals  that  ever  arrested  the 
attention  of  rational  beings,  and  superla¬ 
tively  adapted  to  promote  the  individual 
and  collective  good  of  man — a  religion 
which  has  so  far  been,  now  is,  and  per¬ 
haps  will  always  in  all  respects  remain, 
without  an  equal — a  religion  which  uni¬ 
formly  has  received,  does,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive,  the  sanction  of  the  ^rst  humble  and 
holy  breathings  of  every  convert  to  its 
trbth — In  the  ardour  ok’  love  and  devo¬ 
tion,  every  being  who  perceives  its  syme- 
try,  is  enraptured  with  its  charms  and 
clasps  it  as  the  approximate  source  of  his 
highest  felicity.  Though  this  is  truly  the 
character  and  influence  of  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  it  has  been  opposed  with  the 
greatest  violence,  and  volumes  have  been 
published  to  prove  its  mischievous  ten¬ 
dency.  But  the  blow  has  been  struck  at 
what  has  passed  /or  religion,  more  gene¬ 
rally,  than  at  pure  religion  itself.  Hence, 
in  the  beginning  of  our  work  we  should 
be  extremely  cautious  not  to  admit  any 
of  the  corruptions  entailed  by  the  apos- 
tacy,  into  the  true  code  of  the  prophets 


*  Note  to  the  Reader. — In  presenting  the  four 
following  discourses  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  Magazine,  it  is  proper  I  should  ob¬ 
serve,  that  they  were  written  amid  a  multitude 
of  other  duties  and  cares,  and  without  directly 
designing  them  for  publication,  without  tome 
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and  apostles,  and  guard  equally  against 
the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the 
Jews.  For  maur  extravagances  arising 
from  these  prolific  sources  of  error,  have 
been  embraced  and  maintained  with  an 
astonishing  tenacity,  as  deriving  support 
from  the  volume  of  revealed  truth.  Let 
all  abuses  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  it  reveals,  be  suspended,  then, 
while  we  humbly  attempt  to  establish  the 
credilulity  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures.  But  while  I  approach  this 
work,  it  is  a  tribute  which  I  owe  to  my 
friends,  who  worship  in  th’»  place,  to  say, 
that  this  undertaking  is  not  to  conotnee 
them  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  to  advance 
in  these  lectures,  for  I  do  not  know  of  an 
instance  among  them  where  arguments 
for  that  purpose  are  necessary— but  my 
object  is  to  arm  them  with  such  means 
as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  sound  and 
judicious  defence  of  their  religion  and 
the  grounds  of  it;  and  also,  to  satisfy 
them  fully  of  the  permanent  basis  on 
which  it  rests. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  mate¬ 
rial  of  a  correct  faith  in  the  Christian 
system,  is,  a  belief  in  a  First  Supreme 
Cause  of  all  things  that  appear— in  the 
investigation  of  which,  we  shall  see  an 
ample  verification  of  the  scripture,  that 
*‘the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  world  are  clearly  perceived, 
being  understood  by  the  things  which  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God¬ 
head.”  Rom-  i;  20.  But  as  this  truth 
depends  entirely  on  evidence,  it  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  without  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  testimony.  Nor  shall  1  require 
any  person  to  believe  this  or  any  other 
proposition  to  be  presented,  unless  it  is 
supported  by  sufficient  authority.  And 
in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  using  the  arguments 
and  language  of  others  where  they  serve 
my  purpose  better  than  my  own  compo¬ 
sition. 

*‘SInce  no  man  in  his  senses,”  says  an 
able  writer,  ‘‘can  dispute  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  maxims  and  established  facts  of  ma¬ 
thematical  and  natural«science,  we  may 
advance  with  confidence  to  the  proof  of 
the  being  and  attributes  of  God;  if  we 
proceed  upon  maxims  equally  incontro¬ 
vertible,  and  be  content  with  the  same 
ground,  on  which  these  sciences  have  been 
erected.  The  esssntial  qualities  of  a 
perfect  axiom,  or  established  principle, 
IS,  that  it  be  intuitively  true;  or  true  in 


itself,  and  capable  of  being  perceived  as 
true,  without  reasoning;  and  the  oppo¬ 
site  intuitively  absurd,  and  that  it  com¬ 
mands  universal  assent.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  mnims  assumed  in  mathematics^ 
which  have  no  pietentions  to  any  of  these 
properties,  except  the  last;  and  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
require  illustration,  instead  of  affording 
intuitive  tonviction.  Now  it  cannot  be 
expected,  that,  in  any  metaphysical, mor¬ 
al,  or  historical  disquisition,  we  should 
pretend  to  greater  precision  than  can  be 
obtained  in  these  scioBces,  which  treat  of 
more  tangible  materials;  nor  should  we  if 
possible  be  content  with  less.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  we  can  establish  our  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  same  foundation — the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  nature.  This  is  the  true 
I  medium  between  dogmatism  and  scepti- 
|cism.  To  these  intuitive  principles  all 
our  conclusions  must  be  traced; and  with 
them  all  our  reasonings  most  begin. — 
The  person  who  rejects  all  first  principles, 
must  assert,  that  our  whole  nature  is  a 
delusion;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  vain 
for  us  to  attempt  to  detect  the  fallacy, 
for  on  that  supposition,  what  powers  can 
we  use  that  are  not  themselves  fallacious. 
Thus  the  foundations  of  all  useful  know¬ 
ledge  are  equally  firm;  being  laid  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  and  the  will  of 
our  Creator,  higher  authority  than  which 
we  cannot  require— We,  who  are  consci¬ 
ous  of  our  own  mental  operations,  actu¬ 
ally  have  an  existence — Here  we  start 
with  the  mathematician.  Like  him,  our 
subject  is  abstract  and  metaphysical;  and 
like  him  we  build  on  intuitive  maxims. 
Assuming  the  fact,  then,  that  I  exist,and 
that  nonentity,  or  nothing,  cannot  possibly 
produce  any  thing,  nor  any  being  create 
itself;  it  follows,  that  there  never  w'as  a 
time  when  there  was  nothing  in  existence; 
for  if  there  was,  I  could  never  hare  come 
into  being.  There  must  therefore  have 
existed  some  being  from  eternity — I  take 
it  for  granted,  that  1  have  not  existed  al¬ 
ways,  but,  that  my  existence  is  the  effect 
df  some  cause.  This  is  a  fact,  which  it 
would  be  as  trifling  to  prove,  as  it  would 
be  captious  to  deny. 

I  may  also  take  it  for  granted,  that  I 
am  a  being  possessed  of  intelligence ;  of 
this  I  am  as  sure  as  that  I  exist.  11 1 
denied  it,  I  might  be  refuted  in  the  same 
way  as  if  I  denied  my  own  existence,  for 
the  more  ingeniously  I  might  reason  on 
the  subject, the  more  intelligeRce  I  should 
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display.  Now  as  it  is  manifest  that  no 
being  can  communicate  powers  or  excel¬ 
lencies  greater  than  it  possesses;  and  that 
non-entity  could  not  give  birth  to  any 
thing;  so  we  may,  by  parity  of  reasoning, 
presume,  that  lifeless  matter  cannot 
produce  life,  nor  any  unintelligent 
being  originate  intelligence,  some  intel¬ 
ligent  being  must  therefore  have  existed 
from  eternity. 

The  objects  which  we  behold  during  a 
state  of  sanity  have  an  actual  existence. 
This  maxim  depends  on  a  law  of  our  na¬ 
ture  which  cannot  resist  testimony  when 
sufficiently  strong.  All  perceptible  ob 
jects  have  an  actual  existence.  Now 
there  are  but  two  sorts  of  beings  in  the 
world  of  whom  we  can  conceive,  the  one 
sort  cogitative,  or  thinking  beings,  the 
other,  incogitative,  or  beings  incapable  of 
thought  and  reBection.  If  then  some 
thing  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  it 
is  obvious  to  reason  that  it  roust  have  been 
cogitative,  for  it  would  be  as  impossible 
for  unthinking  matter  to  produce  cogita¬ 
tive  being,  as  for  nothing  to  produce  mat¬ 
ter.  The  fundamental  principle  of  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy  is,  that  matter  is  inert,  in¬ 
capable  of  voluntary  motion,  and  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  motion  or  rest.  Though  there  be 
not  a  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe 
at  rest,  yet  motion  is  no  part  of  the  es¬ 
sence  ot  matter,  otherwise  it  could  never 
cease.  Extension  is  essential  to  body; 
and  we  cannot  separate  them,  even  in 
thought;  but  we  can  suppose  matter,  ei¬ 
ther  in  motion,  or  at  rest.  Motion  is 
therefore  not  the  essence  of  matter,  but 
its  action  or  change.  Now  there  can  be 
no  action  or  change  without  a  cause;  and 
that  cause  is  not  in  matter,  because  it  is 
inert;  it  "must  therefore  be  some  agent 
different  from  matter.  To  say  that  mo¬ 
tion  is  eternal  in  matter,  is  to  contradict 
the  fundamental  principles  of  natural 
philosophy;  and  though  it  were  eternal, 
it  would  still  be  action,  and  would  re¬ 
quire  an  eternal  agent.  Though  the  a- 
gent  were  eternal,  the  motion  produced 
by  the  agent  could  not  be  eternal;  for  the 
agent  must  precede  the  action,  and  the 
mover  be  prior  to  the  motion.  Suppo¬ 
sing  matter  to  be  at  rest  and  inert,  if 
there  were  no  being  to  give  it  motion,  it 
Would  eternally  remain  a  dead  lump.  It 
is  impossible,  that  matter  could  add  mo¬ 
tion  to  itself,  orby  itsown  strength  effect 
any  thing.  Motion  must  therefore  have 
been  superadded  by  some  other  being 
more  powerful  than  matter.  If  by  motion 
be  meant  a  voluntary  power  of  moving; 
this  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  matter. 
If  it  mean  an  involuntary  propensity  to 
move,  this  must  operate  either  in  every 
direction,  which  would  occasion  rest,  or 
in  one  direction  only;  for  diversified  roo- 
CioQ  implies  a  voluntary  mover.  If  mat¬ 


ter  therefore  be  inert,  eternal  motion  is  a 
contradiction,  and  matter  cannot  be  the 
first  cause.  Thus  far  we  have  ptoceed- 
ed  on  the  same  principles  with  the  natu¬ 
ral  philosopher,  and  from  thence  we  have 
ascertained  another  attribute  of  the  Dei¬ 
ty;  viz:  immateriality  or  spirituality. 

Again,  suppose  matter  and  motion  both 
eternal, they  could  never  produce  thought. 
Divide  matter  into  as  minute  particles  as 
you  will;  vary  its  figure  and  motion  as 
much  as  you  please  ;  it  will  operate  no 
otherwise  on  other  bodies  of  proportiona¬ 
ble  bulk,  than  it  did  before  this  division. 
The  minutest  particles  of  matter  repel 
and  resist  each  other  just  as  the  greater 
do,  and  this  is  all  they  can  perform. — 
Hence  if  nothing  were  eternal,  matter 
could  never  have  begun  to  be:  if  matter 
only  without  motion  were  eternal,  mo¬ 
tion  could  never  have  commenced;  if  mat¬ 
ter  and  motion  only  have  been  eternal, 
then  thought  could  never  have  had  a  be¬ 
ginning,  fur  it  is  impossible,  that  matter, 
either  at  rest  or  in  motion,  could  ever 
have  originated,  of  itself,  perception  and 
knowledge;  for  then  these,  i.  e.  percep¬ 
tion  and  knowledge,  must  have  been  pro¬ 
perties  of  matter,  eternally  inseparable 
from  even  its  smallest  particles.  Since, 
then,  whatever  is  the  eternal,  must  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  perfections  that  can  after¬ 
wards  exist.  It  necessarily  follows,  that 
the  eternal  is  not  matter,  but  a  cogita¬ 
tive  and  intellectual  spirit.” t 

Metaphysicians  and  philosophers  have 
used  two  modes  of  argumentation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prove  the  existence  God — 1.  A  pri¬ 
ori,  which  consists  of  proofs  drawn  from 
the  absolute  necessity,  that  some  unorig¬ 
inated,  independent,  and  all-perfect  Be¬ 
ing  must  exist:  hence  the  arguments  a 
priori,  do  not  meddle  with  any  evidence 
derived  from  things  which  are  made.  2. 

\  A  posteriori,  which  means,  proofs  of  the 
being  and  perfections  of  God,  drawn  from 
his  works. 

In  the  course  of  iny  remarks  thus  far, 

I  have  adopted  the  first  species  of  argu¬ 
ment  noticed  here,  which  1  am  disposed 
to  pursue,  before  entering  upon  the  se¬ 
cond,  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  Were  there  no  one  being  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  but  such  as  might  possibly  not  have 
existed,  it  would  follow,  that  there  might 
possibly  have  been  no  existence  at  all ; 
and  if  that  could  be  so,  it  would  be  also 
possible,  that  the  present  existence  might  j 
have  arisen  from  total  non-existence,  which 
is  absurd.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible,  | 
that  there  might  have  been  no  existence 
at  all.  Consequently,  an  impossibility 
that  there  might  have  been  no  existence, 
must  be  found  somewhere;  hence  there 
must  have  been  a  Bemg  whose  non-exis 
tence  is  impossible.  _ 
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2.  The  whole  nature  of  such  Being 
must  be  unoriginated,  and  necessarily  whnt 
it  is.  A  being  cannot  produce  its  own  at¬ 
tributes;  for  this  would  suppose,  that  it 
acted  before  it  existed.  Theie  is  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  an  unoriginated  Being 
that  is  contingent,  for  whatever  is  contin¬ 
gent  must  have  a  cause  to  determine  its 
mode  of  existence. 

3.  The  attributes  of  an  unoriginated 
being  must  be  possessed  without  limits; 
for  to  possess  an  attribute  imperfectly, 
must  suppose  some  cause  to  have  modifyd 
this  Being  so  as  to  make  him  incapable  of 
having  that  attribute  in  any  other  than 
an  imperfect  degree.  But  an  imperfect 
attribute,  or  any  one  not  in  the  highest 
degree,  must  be  capable  of  improvement 
by  exercise  and  experience;  which  would 
imply,  that  the  unoriginated  Being  must 
have  been  originally  imperfect;  and,  that 
he  was  deriving  higher  degrees  of  perfec¬ 
tion  from  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers, 
and  acquaintance  with  his  own  works. 

4.  This  unoriginated  Being  must  exist 
every  where,  in  the  same  manner  he  does 
any  where-,  for  if  he  did  not,  it  must  sup¬ 
pose  some  cause,  by  which  his  presence 
was  limited,  but  there  can  be  no  cause  to 
limit  that  presence,  according  to  previ¬ 
ous  propositions. 

5.  This  being  must  be  as  truly  one,  and 
omnipresent,  as  the  present  moment  is  one, 
throughout  the  universe  at  the  same  time, 
and  can  no  more  be  limited  by  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  time,  than  the  present  moment  can 
be  measured  by  duration,  or  bound  in  a 
napkin! 

6.  Altho’  events  do  transpire,  they 
cannot  take  place  in  succession,  with  a 
Being  unlimited  in  all  his  attributes,  un¬ 
affected  by  time,  and  filling  all  space ; 
for  this  would  imply  a  succession  of  times, 
and  consequently,  an  increose  of  years,  or 
an  advance  \n  age,  to  the  same  Being.  But 
he  must  be  present  to  all  time,  and  in  all 
space,  and  with  all  circumstances  and 
events,  equally  in  respect  to  all  time 
past,  present  time,  and  all  that  can  be 
future. 

Ill  passing  from  this  mode  of  argumen¬ 
tation,  to  that  called  A  posteriori,  I  would 
observe,  that  in  all  my  thoughts  and  re¬ 
searches  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  see  it 
inconsistent  with  enlightened  reason, 
that  a  Being  called  God,  possessing  all 
the  absolute  perfections  that  have  been 
ascribed  to  him,  should,  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  perfections,  at  a  certain  pe¬ 
riod,  bring  into  being  and  operation  the 
material  universe.  For  admitting  the 
date  of  this  event  as  found  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  it  would  still  follow,  that  the 
period  for  launching  forth  the  countless 
globes  that  we  behold,  had  ever  been  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  eternal  mind,  and  could  nei¬ 
ther  argue  an  increase  of,  or  previous  lim- 
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its  to  his  perfections  or  his  works,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  himself;  for  to  Him  a  whole  eter¬ 
nity  must  be  a  pre$ent  iiow.  Nor  can  I 
give  any  good  reason  why  the  creation 
which  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Gene¬ 
sis,  should  not  have  been  produced  in  a 
given  time,  or  in  the  time  there  mention¬ 
ed.  To  say,  that  the  Almighty  could  not 
bring  this  about  in  the  manner  mentioned, 
is  denying  his  ability;  to  say  he  did  not, 
is  no  argument,  but  a  bold  denial  of  what 
cannot  be  disproved.  Should  it  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that,  neither  can  it  be  proved-A\ 
may  be  replied,  that  the  evidence  which 
has  been  adduced,  as  proof,  should  weigh 
mure,  than  a  mere  captious  denial  of  the 
whole  premises,  with  alt  their  conclu¬ 
sions. — But  more  testimony  shall  be  giv¬ 
en  in  its  place.  Indeed  1  cannot  perceive 
this  idea  less  supported  by  reason,  and 
the  evidence  which  reason  furnishes, than, 
that  the  two  sexes,  male  and  female,  did, 
originally,  derive  their  existence  from 
some  sourse,  entirely  independent  of  the 
present  means.  Thislatter  is  a  fact,  un¬ 
deniable  in  itself,  and  carries  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  own  truth. 

Unbounded  space  cannot  be  filled  up 
with  material  bodies — The  orbs  which 
Moses  mentions,  he  speaks  of,  generelly, 
as  conilning  their  lights,  beauties  and  be¬ 
nefits  to  the  earth.  For  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  earth  he  wrote,  and  not  for  those  of 
other  planets.  What  he  has  said,  there¬ 
fore,  in  relation  to  this  globe,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  derives  from  other  bodies, 
may  be  admitted  as  strictly  true,  but  it 
may  not  convey  the  whole  truth.  We 
Inow  not  but  creation  has  always  been 
gradual  and  successive,  as  to  time ;  but 
were  it  so,  this  could  make  no  difference 
with  a  being  to  whom  all  time  is  a  per¬ 
petual  now.  We  know  not  but  worlds  and 
systems  of  worlds  existed  before  any  of 
those  did  which  we  can  behold — and  we 
know  not  but  since  the  creation  of  which 
Moses  wrote,  other  worlds,  or  globes, 
equal  in  magnitude  to  our  own,  have  been 
brought  into  being,  and  operation,  be¬ 
yond  the  penetration  of  the  sons  of  earth. 
The  se  things  we  can  neither  prove  nor 
disp  rove.  And  it  is  equally  beyond  our 
present  powers  to  know  but  that  creation 
still  does  and  will  continue,  in  the  same 
manner.  But  could  we  be  persuaded  of 
this,  it  would  not  militate  against  the 
fact  recorded  in  Genesis,  though  it  be  not 
related  according  to  modern  and  more 
accurate  principles  of  astronomy.  ’  Our 
ignorance  of  many  things  which  may  be, 
should  teach  us  humility— For  though  we 
cannot  by  searching  find  out  the  Almigh¬ 
ty  to  perfection,  yet  we  may  see  that  in- 
visible  tilings  may  be  allowed  to  exist, and 
and' be  understood,  by  the  wonders  that 
are  made.  Let  any  one  fancy  the  dis- 
||ance  of  95,500,000  miles,  the  space 


which  lies  uetweeu  luis  giohe  and  liie  suii 
— then  advance  on  the  airy  wings  of  lui- 
agiuation,  to  the  regions  of  the  Georgi- 
uui  Siiuus,  another  planet,  still  distant 
from  the  sun  tifi4,50d,UUO  iiiiles,  and  eu- 
deavor  to  tlx  uoundaries  to  space,  and  the 
mind  hecouies  lost  in  the  imineiisiiy  ui 
the  tnoughi.  fllimitahle  ether  lull  ol 
life,  and  ueautihed  with  worlds,  but  can 
never  ue  tilled  with  the  latter!  Iniuiea- 
surauie,  iiicaicuiable  distance,  unbound¬ 
ed  immensity,  space  without  limit!! — 
What  can  exceed  the  magnitude  of  the 
thought!  What  but  Him  who  tills  it  all! 

2.  I'o  proceed,  then,  to  the  argument 
A  posteriori,  we  will  notice  the  ejftcis  as 
they  bear  relation  to  the  cause.  Now 
that  this  cause  is  adequate  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  all  the  plurality  of  objects  and 
worlds,  will  appear  obvious,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  attributes  ut  benevolence, 
power  and  wisdom  are  possessed  to  an  iii- 
fiaile  degree.  Hence  we  may  deduce 
creaf ion  ,*  the  plan  ol  which,  proceeded 
Irom  his  unsaoms  the  execution  from  iiis 
power,  and  ttie  result  is  a  proof  of  his  be¬ 
nevolence,  A  being  of  boundless  wisdom 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  form  liis 
works  lu  such  a  manner,  as  to  manifest 
such  wisdom ;  and  this  may  be  inferred 
from  the  multiplicity,  variety,  structure, 
arrangement,  connexions  and  dependen¬ 
cies,  uf  the  vast  architecture;  thougn 
these  works  must,  in  many  respects,  be 
inscrutable  to  man;  it  tor  no  other  rea 
son,  than  because  they  are  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  infinite  skill.  Tiie  solar  system, 
and  all  the  plurality  of  unnumbered 
worlds,  their  astoiiisoing  magnitude,  and 
the  immense  tlistaiices  between  them; 
their  incredible  velocity,  and  their  unin¬ 
terrupted  order  and  harmony,  in  their 
courses  through  the  heavens,  their  per¬ 
fect  ballance,  and  exact  vibration,  and 
suspension  in  air— acting  with  a  kind  of 
instinct;  their  perpetual  motion,  descri¬ 
bing  a  track  without  interrupting  any 
neighbor  among  the  thousand  conaieilu- 
tions,  and  families  of  orbs — their  double 
and  treble  motions — their  crossing  eatii 
other’s  tracks,  but  never  coming  in  con- 
uct, — the  mutual  aid  derived  trom  each 
to  the  other — the  light  and  heatpruUuceu 
by  the  refiectiun  and  refraction  of  the 
sun’s  rays — the  lunar  inlluence — all  de¬ 
monstrate  the  power,  the  wisdom  andtue 
goodness  ol  God,  the  supreme  Cause. — 
Nor  IS  it  believed,  that  all  this  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  accounted  fur  without  admitting 
a  previous  agent  of  infinite  powers  and 
perfections — Ueny  this,  and  all  our  re¬ 
searches  are  made  in  vain — impenetrable 
darkness  and  doubt  bang  over  the  source 
of  our  being,  and  not  a  glimmering  ray 
is  aifurded  to  dispel  the  gloom;  fur  Reve¬ 
lation  does  no  more  in  proving  the  exis- 
tente  of  God,  than  nature  does— they  go 


hand  in  hand  on  this  point.  This  I  am 
supported  in  by  an  eminent  servant  of 
Christ,  in  language  which  has  in  part,  al¬ 
ready  been  cited — speaking  of  tlie  idola¬ 
trous  nations,  he  says,  Because  that 
which  may  be  known  ufGod  is  manifest 
in  them;  fur  God  hath  showed  it  to  them. 
Fur  tlie  invisible  things  of  him  from  the 
creation  uf  the  world  are  clearly  perceiv¬ 
ed,  being  understood  by  the  things  which 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and 
providence;  (or  Godhead;)  so  that  they 

are  without  excuse.”  Uom.  i;  19 _ 2l( 

Dr.  1  ay  lor  paraphiases  these  two  verses 
in  the  following  manner:  ^‘Altho’  the 
Gentiles  had  no  written  revelation,  yet 
what  may  be  known  of  God  is  everywhere 
manifeat  among  them,  God  having  made 

a  c.ear  discovery  uf  himself  to  them.  For 
his  being  and  perfections,  invisible  to  our 
bodily  eyes,  have  been,  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  evidently  to  be 
seen,  if  attentively  considered,  in  the 
visible  beauty,  order,  and  operations  of 
the  parts  uf  the  universe  ;  especially  his 
eternal  power  and  universal  dominion  and 
providence  ;  so  that  they  cannot  plead  ig¬ 
norance  in  excuse  ol  their  idolatry,  and 
wickedness.” — To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  111  the  next  verse,  the  apostle  speaks 
of  a  time  when  they  knew  God,  and  glori¬ 
fied  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful, 
slu  that  the  Dr’s  paraphrase  is  too  rigid  to 
apply  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  days  of  Fauir 
111  every  particular. 

Allow  the  proposition,  then,  that  the 
works  and  order  which  we  behold,  are  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  the  existence  of  an  al¬ 
mighty  and  omniscient  agent  called  God, 
and  ail  is  clear  as  the  light  of  day.  The 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  will  light  us  in 
our  devotions  to  the  Author  of  animated 
creation,  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  This 
is  the  language  of  reason,  as  well  as  of 
nature  and  revelation.  The  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  all  its  variety,  proves  the 
existence  and  beneficence  ol  its  Author. 
Nut  a  plant  appeals  to  have  been  made 
in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  botany,  it  would  seem,  that  al¬ 
most  every  plant  may  contain  properties 
valuable  to  the  human  race,  and  to  the 
numerous  and  various  tribes  of  living 
creatures.  Trees,  both  wild  and  culti¬ 
vated,  teem  with  medicinal  properties,  or 
bend  with  fiuits  delicious  to  the  taste, 
and  conducive  to  health.  The  annual 
decay  &  resuscitation  of  unnumbered  ob¬ 
jects  around  us,  bear  the  impress  of  ad¬ 
mirable  contrivance,  and  are  a  fit  embleni 
to  encourage  a  hope,  independent  of  re¬ 
velation,  that  although  man  dies  he  shall 
live  again. 

Tne  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  hu¬ 
man  system,  and  indeed  of  the  systems 
of  all  sensitive  beings,  presents  an  unan¬ 
swerable  argument  ia  favor  of  the  heingf 
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power ^  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.— 
Life!  what  a  perfect  mystery  in  itself! 
We  know  we  possess  life^  but  we  cannot 
comprehend  it-  Hov/ admirably  adapted 
is  the  process  of  nutrition.  By  it  life  is 
evidently  sustained ,  though  we  are  expo¬ 
sed  to  death  while  full  of  blood  and  vig¬ 
our.  How  unaccountable  is  sleep!  yet 
we  seldom  notice  it^  on  account  of  its  be¬ 
ing  so  common  an  occurrence.  By  it  we 
are  refreshed  and  invigorated  j  yet  while 
w'e  are  under  its  dominion  our  strength 
is  prostrated;  and  all  our  senses  are  so 
lulled,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  our 
existence  or  faculties,  and  yet  by  thisen- 
tire  suspension  of  the  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  functions,  our  ballance  is  restored, 
when  they  have  been  too  much  exercised. 
Sleep  is  “nature’s  sweet  restorative,” 
but  it  requires  more  than  human  wisdom 
to  define  it  But  equally  mysterious  are 
all  our  senses.  We  know  we  possess 
these  senses,  and  the  organs  of  them  can 
be  pointed  out.  We  know  we  can  hear, 
see,  taste,  smell  and  feel;  and  we  know 
where  the  respective  organs  of  these  sen¬ 
ses  are  situated  ;  but  the  rest  is  specula¬ 
tion.  We  are  persuaded  of  the /act,  that 
sounds  must  strike  the  tympanum  orin- 
ternal  ear,  and  are  thence  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  but  we  cannot  tell  how  it  is 
done.  The  whole  process  is  effected  with¬ 
out  any  exertion  of  our  own.  It  is  like¬ 
wise  so  with  vision.  We  cannot  perceive 
how  the  humors  which  compose  the  eye 
are  so  arranged  and  modified  as  to  make 
objects  visime,  yet,  the  /act  is  as  plain  as 
any  other.  But  not  the  least  effort  is  re- 
t^uired  on  our  part  to  bring  into  opera¬ 
tion  the  sense  of  seeing;  it  is  as  voluntary 
as  muscular  motion.  But  this  latter  is 
a  phenomenon  equally  inscrutible.  We 
know  we  can  move  our  hands  and  feet, 
eyes  and  head,  and  all  our  different  mem¬ 
bers,  or  the  whole  deversified  frame,  at 
onct,  withott  making  any  previous  pre¬ 
paration,  or  taking  any  thought  on  the 
subject  Indeed  we  rarely  think  at  all 
on  this  wonderful  property  of  the  animal 
frame.  We  move  without  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  motion — we  see  without  re¬ 
flecting,  that  we  possess  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  seeing — we  hear  without  con¬ 
sidering  that  we  possess  the  organ  of 
sound.  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall 
he  *  not  see  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear, 
shall  he  not  hear  ?  Our  very  existence 
proves  the  being  of  God ;  we  feel  ourselves 
to  be  the  effect  of  some  Cause,  and  there 
ia  manifestly  no  cause  in  nature  compe¬ 
tent  to  produce  such  an  effect;  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  conceive  that  any  opera¬ 
tion  of  nature  can  produce  mind  or  intel- 
keti  and  the  admirable  structure  of  the 
body,  where  all  our  senses  are  adapted  to 
convenience  and  happiness,  and  never 
clash  with  each  other,  together  with  the 


astonishing  powers  of  the  mind,  unite  in  1 
demonstrating,  that  God  is  our  Maker, 
and  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.f 

From  the  evidence  given  in  this  dis¬ 
course,  1  apprehend  there  can  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  attending  the  belief  of  the  fact, 
that  an  infinitely  wise,  powerful, and  good 
Bring  exists,  although  we  canno^compre- 
hend  the  manner  of  his  existence  ;  and 
surely  this  is  not  strange,  because  we  can¬ 
not  comprehend  how  we  exist  ourselves, 
yet  we  know  it  isk  truth.  ^‘Let  us  there¬ 
fore  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.’’ 

_ ^tie  ISbaniieUcal  JWaflafint. 

UTICA,  SATURDAY,  AUG.  1,  1829. 

“HELL  FROM  BENEATH  IS  MOVED’)! 

Never  were  we  more  forcibly  reminded  of 
this  saying,  or  of  its  verification,  than  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  The  powers  of  darkness  are  shaken. 
The  citadel  of  self-styled  orthodoxy  is  stormed 
in  its  stron«f  holds,  and  its  defenders  quake  willi 
fear,  and  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain.  Baby¬ 
lon  the  great  is  falling  and  becoming  the  hold  of 
every  foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean 
and  hateful  bird.  Her  merchant-men  weep 
and  mourn  over  her,  crying,  “Alas,  alas,  that 
great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty  city !  for  in  one 
hour  is  thy  judgment  come.” 

The  rapid  march  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  en¬ 
larged  and  liberal  views  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Divine  benevolence,  the  news  recently- 
received  in  this  country  that  all  (be  enlight¬ 
ened  and  virtuous  and  exemplary  German 
nation,  with  her  scholars  that  are  most  deeply 
learned  in  Biblical  criticism  and  research,  have 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  and  em¬ 
braced  that  of  Universal  salvation — all  these 
things  have  struck  terror  through  the  ranks  of 
the  orthodox  of  our  land,  and  her  champions 
vent  their  rage  and  hurl  their  anathemas  at  us 
with  redoubled  fury.  The  devil  hath  come  into 
the  land  “haring  great  wrath  because  he  know- 
elh  that  his  time  is  short.” 

We  hare  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  seve¬ 
ral  circumstances  of  recent  occurrence,  showing 
that  the  self  styled  orthodox  of  this  place  are 
greatly  alarmed.  They  have  recently  put  in 
circulation  a  most  scandalous  tract  entitled, 
Letter  tc  an  UnivertaluU^  tho*  it  has  a  P.  S. 
longer  than  itself,  and  another  letter  in  the 
pamphlet.  This  trad  is  filled  with  (lie  grossest 
misrepresentation,  and  the  basest  of  calumnies 
(of  such  crimes  as  are  not  even  named  among 
the  heathen)  against  Unirersalists.  We  do  nut 
wonder  the  pamphlet  is  annonymous  and  nilhout 
date.  (P)  However  this  can  do  Uoiversalism  no 

X  See  Df.  A.  Clark,  at  the  end  ef  Ueb.  zi. 


harm — It  will  do  it  good  and  serve  to  bring  dis¬ 
grace  on  its  wretched  authors  and  peddlers. 

Another  effusion  of  their  spleen,  and  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  alarm,  has  lately  appeared  from  the 
press  in  this  village,  entitled  ^KOntidote  for  the 
doctrine  of  Univertal  Salvation'*  by  John  G. 
Stearns,  a  Baptist  preacher.  This  we  have  not 
read  —we  barely  glanced  at  it  in  the  bindery  the 
other  day,  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  discrimmating 
author  had  mentioned  the  death-bed  horrors  of 
Hobbes, Newport,VoItaire,&  other  Deists,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prove  that  Vniversalism  would  not  suffice 
in  Uie  dying  hour! !  Wonderful  sagacity  !  Why 
did  not  this  author  think  to  add  that  the  chris^ 
lion  revelation  could  not  suffice  to  give  man  the 
hope  of  immortality,  because  Socrates,  without  a 
revelation,  declared  that  man  could  never  be 
fully  assured  of  immortality,  unless  God  should 
see  fit  to  make  some  special  revelation  of  the 
fact  ?  We  shall  probably  notice  this  work  further 
after  having  read  it, 

But  the  principal  thing  which  we  design  to 
notice  in  this  article,  is,  a  written  cooimunica- 
tioii,  or  rather  communications,  contained  ia 
three  siieets,  mailed  and  post-marked  at  Sclieo- 
cctady,  which  we  received  tlirougb  the  medium 
of  the  Post  Office  a  few  days  s  ince.  The  letters 
had  no  author,  and  were  written  in  no  place ! 
(probably  Babylon,  which  has  evidently  been 
the  writer’s  residence,  is  falling  so  rapidly,  that 
he,  expecting  with  her,  soon  to  sink  into  oblivi¬ 
on,  thought  it  not  prudent  to  assume  any  author¬ 
ship.)  It  seems  the  writer  had  seen  and  read 
some  Nos.  of  the  Magazine,  was  greatly  disturb¬ 
ed  in  his  mind,  and  found  “no  rest  day  nor  night’’ 
for  fear  the  “beast  and  his  image”  that  he  “wor¬ 
shipped”  would  receive  a  “deadly  wound.”  His 
stomach  must  have  been  extremely  foul  and  ir¬ 
ritable,  to  have  thrown  off  so  much  corrupt  mat. 
ter  at  once.  He  denounces,  threatens,  anathe¬ 
matizes,  warns,  and  gives  us  over  to  Satan.  He 
calls  us  a  “child  of  the  devil,  an  enemy  of  all 
righteousness.”  He  says  our  paper — 

“Is  crowded  with  the  dark  flux  and  refuse  of 
hell;  and  its  real  title,  instead  of  the  one  assu¬ 
med,  is  on  the  highest  and  blackest  grade  oflhe 
INFERNAL.”  “Your  paper  openly  denies 
the  Divinity  [i.  e.  the  Supreme  Deity]  of  Christ, 
and  this  is  infidelity,  downright.”  “You  are  pre¬ 
paring  yourself  as  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  a 
dreadful  destruction.” — “Every  kind  and  degree 
of  crime  and  guilt  and  outrage  which  has  ever 
daikencd  the  long  annals  of  hi^-tory,  in  your 
scheme,  finds  a  rich  inheritance  in  the  goldeir 
city  of  God” — “You  and  your  comrades  who 
have  been  marshalled  under  the  infernal  flag,  are 
endeavoring  to  make  yourselves  believe  that 
God  is  a  liar” — “You  spread,  oottbe  dark  linea¬ 
ments ‘of  reprobation  and  destruction  on  every 
page  of  your  weekly  scourge  of  inankind” — [and 
pray  how  can  we  help  it,  if  we  were  reprobated 
to  this  doom,  from  all  eternity  ?]  “Your  ve^ 
soul  seems  filled  with  so  much  of  the  rancor  of 
hell  that  you  outrage  the  very  feelings  of  humaa-  ^ 
ity.”  [That  is,  we  suppose,  because  we  believe. 
God  is  tovCf  impartially  good  unto  all,”  and  re¬ 
quires  us  to  be  like  himself.]  “Repent,  repent 
or  you  are  damned  for  ever ^ 
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But  enough,  enough,  of  this  blasphemous  fol¬ 
ly.  The  poor  orthodox  madman  who  wrote  it, 
we  suppose  thought  to  scare  us  from  our  duty.— 
lint  he  is  mistaken  if  lie  expected  it  We  pity 
ins  weakness,  and  contemn  bis  tbreatenings. — 
We  cannot,  however  bqt  remark,  that  this,  and 
numerous  other  similar  productions  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  brings  forth,  are  striking  “signs  of  the 
)  imes they  are  ominous  of  good.  They  show 
that  the  orthodox,  aocalled,  are  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  Universalism— that  tlieir  own 
system  is  fast  going  down — that  they  are  willing 
to  resort  to  any,  the  most  degrading  and  con¬ 
temptible,  means  for  supporting  it ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose :  its  doom  is  certain.  And  we  think,  if 
it  has  come  to.  this,  that  the  ship  Orthodoxy  can¬ 
not  keep  afloat  without  sailinir  in  such  shallow, 
turbid  streams  as  these,  she  had  better  be  suflfer 
eti  to  go  down  at  once ;  and  we  will  unite  in  sing¬ 
ing  her  requiem. 

Another  remark  we  make,  is,  that  these  things 
serve  to  show  what  manner  of  spirit  character! 
/,cs  our  opposers,  and  evinces  that  if  they  could 
get  the  reigns  of  government  into  their  bands, 
and  control  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  we  should 
soon  have  the  anathemas  of  his  Holiness  the 
Pope,  or  their  equivalent,  with  a  vengeance. — 
Racks,  stakes,  gibbets  and  baiters  would  be  es¬ 
teemed  light  punishment  enough  for  all  who  da. 
red  dissent  from  their  orthodox  creed.  But 
thanks  to  indulgent  heaven,  it  is  not  yet  the 
case. 

One  request  we  have  to  make  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  writer  above  named, — if  he  sends  us  any 
more  of  his  bilingsgate  denunciations,  we  wish 
him  io  pay  the  pottage  on  them,  or  else  deliver 
them  here  without  sending  them  down  to  Schen¬ 
ectady  to  be  mailed — otherwise  they  will  go  on 
to  Washington,  and  his  gullibility  will  be  at  Un¬ 
cle  Sam’s  expense.  We  would  ask,  are  not  the 
orthodox  ashamed  of  these  things.^  Or  have  they 
no  shame  ? 


of  the  etilt,  from  our  land.  And  Temperance 
Societies,  as  they  are  now  formed,  however  some 
may  ha  ve  erred  heretofore  in  the  choice  of  means 
for  promoting  their  object,  will  and  do,  exert 
some  influence  in  society  that  cannot  but  be  sal¬ 
utary.  The  eflect  of  abstinence  is  most  certain¬ 
ly  good  on  the  members  of  these  Societies.  So 
also  their  example  is  good  and  cannot  but  exert 
a  good  and  wholesome  influence  on  others  with 
whom  they  associate. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  these  societies 
are  becoming  numerous  in  this  country  ;  and 
that  among  them  one  has  been  recently  formed 
in  this  village.  We  heartily  bid  them  “God 
speed,”  and  say,  go  on  and  prospfT. 

RELIGIOUS  NOTICES. 

77k  Chenango  Assoctaiion  of  Unieertalitlt 
will  be  holden  at  South  New  Berlin,  Chenango 
Co.  on  the  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (2Cth 
and  27tb  days)  of  the  present  month. 

The  Hudson  River  Association  of  Universa- 
lists  will  be  holden  at  Saratoga  Springs  on  ttic 
second  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (9th  a»i  10) 
of  September  next. 

The  Editor  of  this  paper  will  preach  at  Ger¬ 
man  Flatts,  in  the  School  House  near  Morgan’s 
Tavern,  2  miles  below  Frankfort,  the  second 
Sunday  of  this  month— a  week  from  to-mor¬ 
row. 

The  Editor  will  exchange  services  next  Sab¬ 
bath  (to-morrow)  with  Rev.  W.  Bullard  of  Au. 
gusta.  nr  The  Court  House  in  this  village, 
being  now  undergoing  some  repairs,  Mr  Bullard 
will  preach  in  the  Old  Jilethodist  Church  on 
Maine  Street. 


Temperance  Societies. — We  have  heretofore 
been  inclined  to  believe  that  these  Societies 
(which  are  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking 
and  bringing  into  disrepute  the  disgraceful  and 
ruinous  habit  of  intemperance  in  drinking)would 
be  of  little  or  no  use  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
temperance,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  features 
that  some  of  them  assumed  in  their  outset.  But 
we  aie  now  inclined  to  a diflierent  opinion.  We 
do  believe,  and  rejoice  in  the  belief,  that  Tem¬ 
perance  Societies  are  doing  some  good,  and  in 
some  places,  much,  to  stay  the  devastating  march 
of  that  fell  destroyer  of  health,  wealth,  reputa¬ 
tion  and  happiness — Intemperance.  The  nume¬ 
rous,  disgusting,  and  almost  daily  spectacles  of 
the  fatal  consequences  of  intemperance — of  an 
unrestrained  use  of  ardent  spirits,  induce  us  to 
rejoice  in  any  thing,  and  every  thing  which  has 
the  least  tendency  to  promote  the  cause  of  tein. 
perance,  or  drive  that  poisonous  reptile,  the  teom 
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Calvin  and  Servetcs. 

Every  body,  we  suppose,  knows  it  is  a 
matter  of  history,  that  John  Calvin  was 
accessary  to  the  burning  of  Michael  Ser- 
vetus  for  disbelieving  in  Calvin’s  creed. 
This  fact  is  supported  by  writers  at  the 
time,  by  the  records  of  the  Genevan  Coun¬ 
cil  and  by  the  express  confessions  of  Cal¬ 
vin  himself,  all  of  which  can  be  shown  at 
any  time.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  no  one, 
hitherto,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ever  presumed  to  deny.  What,  then, 
shall  we  think  of  men,  who,  for  the  sake 
of  rescuing  their  favorite  from  the  Just  im¬ 
putation  of  having  been  a  murderer,  will 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  forge  a  letter, 
pretending  that  it  was  written  by  Calvin, 
to  make  him  say  he  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  burning  of  Servetus  !  But  such  con¬ 
duct  is  in  character  with  that  of  a  certain 
notable  revival  preacher  in  New-York, 
who,  a  year  or  two  since,  forged  a  letter, 
blasphemously  signing  it  ‘‘Jesus  Christ,” 
and  contrived  to  communicate  it  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  manner  to  a  company  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  innocent 
amusement  In  looking  over,  a  few  days 
ago,  some  of  the  religious  papers  received 


at  this  office,  our  eye  caught  the  following, 
inserted  in  an  obscure  comer  of  a  Calvin- 
istic  Journal,  as  if  the  editor  wanted  to 
print  it,  and  yet  knew  it  ought  to  be  con¬ 
cealed.  It  is  said  to  be  copied  from  the 
“  Western  Recorder an  orthodox  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  of  New-York. — CA. 
Intel. 

“The  following  letter,  which  appears  in 
the  Magazine  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  is  calculated,  if  genuine,  [aye  !  if 
genuine,]  to  throw  new  [very  new]  light 
upon  this  subject.  The  letter  is  said  to 
have  been  addressed  in  Latin,  to  Farel,on 
the  night  previous  to  the  execution  : — 
Dear  Farel — I  have  just  returned  from 
the  Council,  where  I  used  all  my  influ¬ 
ence  to  have  the  punishment  of  Servetus 
commuted;  but  in  rain.  I  am  so  much 
exhausted,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  attend  him  either  to-night  or  to-mor¬ 
row.  I  commend  the  unhappy  man,  there¬ 
fore,  to  thy  unremitting  care. 

Thy  brother 

Calvin.” 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Intelligencer,  that  “the  above  is  all  a  gross 
forgery,”  ive  present  our  readers  with  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  article  first  published  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Theological  MagazinCy  entitled  “Sketch  of 
the  Memoirs  of  John  Calvin,”  the  writer  of 
which  appears  no  ways  nofriendly  to  Calvin, 
and  his  authorities  ai  e  the  friends  and  biogra¬ 
phers  of  the  Genevan  reformer.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  Calvin  bad  once  been  banished 
frem  Geneva  :  and,  to  use  the  language  of  this 
historian,  “ibe  first  thing  be  did  after  bis  (return 
and)  settlement,  was  the  establishment  of  a  coo- 
sistorial  jurisdiction,  with  vast  powers  of  censure 
and  excommunication.”  lie  then  proceeds 
thus : 

“This  step  was  justly  exclaimed  against 
by  many,  as  the  revival  of  spiritual  t/ran- 
ranny.  ‘Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  this 
consistorial  chamber,  which  some  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  kind  of  inquisition,  Calvin’  (says 
one  of  bis  biographers)  ‘proceeded  to  most 
unwarrantable  lengths,  to  which  he  was 
but  too  easily  impelled  by  a  natural  waimth 
and  unrelenting  hardness  of  temper.*  Of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  persecution 
of  Servetus,  a  Spanish  physician  of  great 
learning  and  piety,  forms  a  memorable 
proof.  He  had  written  letters  to  Calvin 
on  the  Trinity,  which  the  latter  made  the 
ground  work  of  a  prosecution,  which  end-> 
ed  only  with  the  consignment  of  its  victim 
to  the  flames ! !  Servetus  had  written  sev¬ 
eral  theological  books,  in  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  with  freedom  on  many  of 
the  topics  of  orthodoxy.  Al|  this  raised 
the  holy  indignation  of  our  reformer,  and 
seems  to  have  extinguished  every  spark  of 
humanity  within  him.  Yarillas  aflJrms, 
that  a  letter  had  been  seen  at  Paris,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Calvin  to  Farel,  his  intimate  (riend, 
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whereiu  is  the  follo%ving  passage— ‘‘Serve- 
vetut  hu  sent  me  a  large  book,  stuffed 
with  idle  fancies,  and  ful'  of  arrogance. — 
He  says,  I  shall  find  admirable  things  in 
It,  and  such  as  have  not  hitherto  been 
heard  of.  He  offers  to  come  hither  if  I 
like  it :  but  I  will  not  engage  my  word  ; 
for  if  he  comes,  and  if  any  regard  be  paid 
to  Mr  aafhoritjf,  I  shall  not  suffer  him  to  es¬ 
cape  with  K/e  P  Sorbicre  mentions  this 
letter,  and  says  that  Grotius  saw  it  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  with  words  in  it  to  this  effect  When 
Servetiis,  thereibre,  arrived  at  Geneva, 
Calvin  instantly  informed  the  magistrates 
of  his  arrival ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
and  a  prosecution  commenced  against  him 
for  heresy  and  blasphemy.  The  same  bi¬ 
ographer  we  have  already  quoted  observes, 
that  Calvin  pursued  him  with  a  malevo¬ 
lence  and  fury  which  was  manifestly  per¬ 
sonal,  tho’  no  doubt  that  reformer  easily 
persuaded  himself  it  was  all  pure  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  God  and  the  glory  of  the 
church.  The  unhappy  man  was  burnt 
alive,  October  the  27th  1553,  merely  for 
his  religious  opinions,  and  every  imagina¬ 
ble  circumstauce  of  degradation  and  igno¬ 
miny  !  Amongst  the  several  frivolous  char¬ 
ges  brought  against  him,  the  principal  was, 
which  no  doubt  sealed  his  ruin,  that  ‘in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Calvin,  minister  of  the 
word  of  God,  in  the  churoh  of  Geneva,  he 
had  defamed  the  doctrine  that  is  preach¬ 
ed,  uttering  all  imaginable,  injurious  and 
blasphemous  words  against  it.’ 

‘‘Such  was  the  end  of  Servetus,  and  such 
the  conduct  of  Calvin  in  this  horrible  af¬ 
fair.  It  is  true,  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  were  not  then  understood,  and 
this  may  be  urged  by  way  of  extenuation. 
We  allow  this  apology  its  full  force,  but 
must  protest  against  that  malignity  with 
which  the  reformer  pursued  Servetus,even 
to  the  stake  !  The  followers  of  Calvin  have 
attempted  to  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of 
his  character.  We  must,  however,  con¬ 
fess,  that  after  a  full  investigation  of  the 
subject,  we  pronounce  it  deserving  of  the 
severest  reprobation.  To  use  the  words 
of  the  compiler  of  tire  General  Dictionary, 
‘The  death  of  Servetus  left  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  Calvin  which  nothing  can 
wipe  out,  because  every  body  has  believ¬ 
ed  that  he  acted  in  this  affair  from  mo¬ 
tives  merely  personal .-  the  craftiness  of  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  management  in  causing  Ser¬ 
vetus  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to 
trial ;  his  furious  and  brutal  treatment  of 
him  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  his  dissim¬ 
ulation  and  malevolence  towards  him,  af¬ 
ter  his  condemnation,  will  not  suffer  it  to 
be  doubted.”’ 

In  addition  to  the  above  lamentable  but  indis¬ 
putable  facts,  we  would  observe  (what  LUtory 
supports)  that  Calvin’s  hard  heart  never  relent¬ 
ed  at  the  recollection  of  this  bloody  actioo.  His 
•oouty  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of  bis  vic¬ 


tim.  In  a  treaties  be  wrote  against  Servetus, 
he  endeavored  in  every  way  to  blacken  and  de- 
.‘amo  his  memory.  So  far  from  repenting  of  the 
part  be  had  taken  in  this  atrocious  and  agravated 
murder,  he  writes  to  the  Marquis  de  Poet  in 
1561,  eight  years  after  the  event,  “Do  not  fail 
to  rid  the  country  of  tliose  zealous  scoundrels 
who  stir  up  the  people  to  revolt  against  us.  Such 
monsters  should  be  exterminated  as  i  have  ex¬ 
terminated  Michael  Servetus  the  Spaniard.” 

“Many,**  says  Robert  Robinson  (hecelebrated 
Baptist,  “many  have  pretended  to  apologize  for 
Calvin.  But  who  is  John  Calvin,  and  what  are 
his  nostrums  which  end  in  tyranny  and  murder, 
tliat  the  gre^voice  of  nature  should  be  droivn- 
ed  in  the  din  of  a  vain  babbling  about  him 

It  is  asserted  by  many,  and  probably  not  with- 1 
out  truth,  that  when  Calvin  saw  Servetus  led  to  | 
the  stake,  he  laughed  immoderately,  and  was 
obliged  to  conceal  his  face  in  his  mantle. 

We  now  leave  neighbor  Hastings  of  tbe  Re- 
carder,  and  an  impartial  public,  to  judge  of  tbe 
“new  light”  that  is  thrown  upon  this  subject. 

7b  Corretpondents.—T\\e  great  number  of 
commumcatioos  on  hand,  obliges  us  to  defer  to 
a  future  No,  several  articles  intend  cd  for  this> 
and  to  beg  (he  patience  of  all.  In  justice  to  the 
matter  we  wish  to  publish,  and  to  (because,  our 
paper  ought  to  be  made  a  weekly  one.  Tbe 
article  published  to  day  on  “Forgery,”  &c,  has 
been  tn  type,  waiting  (or  a  place,  three  or  four 
weeks.. 


For  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
DWIGHT’S  TRAVELS  IN  EUROPE. 

Mr.  Editor,  Sir — For  the  edification 
of  the  readers  of  your  Magazine,  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  insert  in  it  a 
few  extracts  from  “  Dwight’s  travels  in 
the  North  of  Germany’*  ? 

I  believe  Mr.  Dwight  is  considered 
purely  orthodox,  having  been  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  orthodoxy,  and  having,  af 
ter  the  straitest  sect  of  that  religion,  liv¬ 
ed  a  Calvinist.  Yet  I  fear  that  the  frank¬ 
ness,  impartiality,  and  Christian  philan 
thropy,  which  seem  to  characterize  his 
communications,  will  create  a  jealousy  in 
the  minds  of  his  brethren  that  he  is  rath 
er  heretical.  Some  of  our  good,  charita 
ble  Presbyterians  in  this  place,  have  de¬ 
cided  that  Senator  Johnson  is  an  unbe 

liever — an  infidel — and  a - but  I  will 

not  write  all  the  honorablesthey  bestow 
on  him  in  consequence  of  his  report  on 
Sunday  Mails.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  is 
down  in  their  estimation  r  and  if  Mr. 
Dwight  is  not  down  alto,  he  soon  will 
be  }  for  his  remarks  on  ‘‘religious  estab- 
lishments”too  nearly  coincide  with  John¬ 
son’s  report,  not  to  receive  the  same  in¬ 
dignation  from  their  hands.  On  pages 
307,  308  and  309,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing 


“  The  political  freedom  of  tlie  United 
States  is  so  great,  and  so  distinctly  seen 
and  felt  by  every  individual,  that  we 
rarely  think  of  the  great  superiority  of  our 
religious  liberty  to  that  of  every  other 
country.  Since  my  landing  in  Europe, 
this  has  daily  appeared  to  me,  as  beyond 
comparison,  the  most  beautiful  feature 
of  our  constitution.  By  a  residence  on 
the  continent,  an  American  becomes  so 
disgusted  with  the  union  of  religion  and 
politics,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
made  the  instrument  of  enslaving  the 
mind  or  of  lessening  civil  liberty,  that  he 
could  not  see  an  established  church  in¬ 
troduced  in  his  own  country  without  re¬ 
garding  it  as  the  first  step  taken  to  un¬ 
dermine  its  freedom.  A  legislature  has 
no  right  to  fetter  the  conscience  of  any 
man  in  the  least  iota.  And  if  I  can  rec¬ 
oncile  my  creed  with  my  conscience,  no 
one  but  God  can  with  justice  call  me  to 
an  account.  Every  law  thus  made  to 
circumscribe  religious  freedom  is  a  much 
greater  outrage  upon  my  rights,  than  an 
attempt  to  deprive  me  of  corporeal  liber¬ 
ty;  and,  as  such,  it  should  be  resisted  to 
the  extent  of  my  power.  Had  our  con¬ 
stitution  been  formed  by  clergymen  only, 
we  should  probably  have  had  a  presbyte- 
rian,  an  episcopal,  or  a  baptist  creed,  of 
from  ten  to  an  hundred  articles  ;  the  be¬ 
lief  in  which  would  liave  been  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  every  place  under 
government.  Instead  of  seeing  the  faith 
of  a  candidate  for  office,  rarely  if  ever, 
(he  subject  of  inquiry,  we  should  have 
had  our  presbyterian,  or  episcopal,  or 
baptist  governors,  senators,  collectors, 
post-masters  and  letter-carriers.  Our 
countrymen,  like  many  of  (he  Europeans 
of  the  present  day,  would  have  changed 
their  creeds  as  easily  as  their  coats.  The 
national  religion  would  then,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  become  an  external  affair  ; 
a  powerful  political  lever,  to  undermine 
this  or  that  offensive  opinion  or  doctrine. 
1  am  aware  that  some  of  my  countrymen 
would  wish  to  control  religious  freedom 

only  in  a  very  limited  degree - with 

the  argument  that,  as  the  Bible  is  the 
greatest  blessing  ever  given  to  man,  it  is 
the  duty  of  legislatures  to  support  reli¬ 
gion  by  law.  Religion,  however,  is  es¬ 
tablished  on  a  moral,  and  not  on  a  polit¬ 
ical  basis.  In  all  the  instructions  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  we  are  left  to 
form  those  opinions  which  REASON  and 
Revelation  shall  point  out  to  us  as  true.. 
Not  a  syllable,  not  an  obscure  hint,  impo¬ 
ses  on  us  the  least  obligation  to  support 
it  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  But  if 
we  admit  that  it  is  our  duty  to  support  it 
AT  ALL,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  1  see  no 
boundary  between  the  first  step  and  tiie 
moral  slavery  which  exists  at  Rome  and 
in  Spain,  lo  such  a  country  as  ours^ 
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those  whe  agree  with  us  this  year,  may 
be  in  the  minority  a  few  years  hence  j 
and  we  may  then  be  compelled  in  our 
turn  to  support  a  creed  of  which  we  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  disapprove.  A  sincere 
Socinian  has  as  much  right,  politically 
considered,  to  accuse  you  of  Idolatry,  as 
you  have  to  charge  him  with  Deism  ;  and 
he  has  the  same  right  to  make  laws  com¬ 
pelling  you  to  support  his  creed,  as  you 
have  to  force  him  to  contribute  to  your 
own.  *»*»•• 

“  The  natural  effect  of  such  establish¬ 
ments  is  to  produce  hypocrisy.  This  1 
have  often  seen  on  the  continent,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  France  and  Italy;  where  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  others  would 
kneel  to  the  Host  with  the  greatest  appa¬ 
rent  devotion,  since  their  nut  doing  it 
would  expose  them  to  the  frown-  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  while  with  roe,  a  foreigner, 
they  would  ridicule  it,  and  proclaim  their 
dcistical  sentiments,  as  if  desirous  of 
convincing  me  that  they  were  not  fetter¬ 
ed  by  that  superstition  which  brooded 
over  the  minds  of  some  of  their  country¬ 
men.  One  who  thus  unites  in  a  worship 
in  which  he  does  not  believe,  is  in  the 
eye  of  God,  if  not  of  man,  a  hypocrite  ; 
and  is  of  course,  a  much  leas  valuable 
member  of  society  than  a  sincere  Jew  or 
Deist.  One  hypocrite  makes  five  men 
doubt,  where  free  discussion  makes  one. 
The  very  effect  of  alt  religious  laws,  is, 
to  induce  those  fur  whom  they  were  made 
to  suspect  the  unsoundness  of  the  creed 
of  those  who  formed  them.  Religion, 
certainly  in  modern  times,  never  did  and 
never  can  flourish,  when  supported  by 
unnatural  means.  Men  who  wield  such 
an  engine,  will  find  the  power  at  their 
disposal  too  great  to  escape  being  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  desire  of  promoting  their 
own  selfish  ends.  The  purest  religion 
will  thus  be  more  or  less  corrupted,  un¬ 
til  it  eventually  becomes  a  mere  political 
machine  to  oppress  mankind.  Probably 
no  man’s  creed  differs  more  from  that  of 
a  Jew  or  a  Catholic  than  my  own!  and 
still  I  rejoice  that  I  can  call  that  country 
mine,  where  they  both  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  myself.” 

Thus  much  for  the  views  of  the  re¬ 
searcher  and  traveller,  Mr.  Dwight,  on 
the  subject  of  national  religions. 

[Our  correspondent  then  quotes  several  ofj 
the  extracts  published  in  our  last,  showing  that 
the  Germans  very  generally  reject  the  donttine 
of  endless  misery,  Sic.  See  page  64.  He  then 
adds  the  following  from  Mr.  Dwight,  respecting 
predestination. — Ed.  Ev.  J\Iag.] 

**  Predestination,  as  taught  by  Calvin, 
is  almost  universally  rejected  by  the  or¬ 
thodox.  I  have  never  met  with  a  Ger- 
«an  who  believed  it.  There  are,  how- 
a  very  small  number  in  Elberfield 


and  in  the  province  of  Eteve  Berg,  who 
still  receive  this  doctrine  as  a  part  of  their 
faith.” 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  character  and 
faith  of  the  Germans.  But  the  question 
may  be  asked,  does  their  faith  and  good 
character  determine  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  any  doctrine  ?  We  answer.  No.  But 
one  thing  it  does  determine :  thatis,  that 
mankind  can  be  men  of  deep  research, 
and  eminent  for  their  piety,  without  the 
fear  of  an  endless  hell  before  their  eyes. 
Yes;  truth  will  reveal  the  fact,  that  men 
can  and  will  serve  the  Lord  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  when  the  fear  of  an  endless  hell 
is  not  in  all  their  thoughts.  The  Lord 
will  have  such  a  people — the  work  is  his, 
and  he  will  free  them  from  every  shackle 
of  Paganism,  aud  they  **  shall  be  free  in¬ 
deed.”  A.  C. 

ElbridgeyN.  Y.  1829. 


CONSTITUTION 

.OF  THE  Black  River  Association, 
Adopted  June,  A.  D.  1839. 

Article  Iff.  This  Association  shall  be  known 
and  distinguisbed  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Riv¬ 
er  Asaociatioa  of  Uoiversalists. 

ArL  2d.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Associa* 
tion  to  bold  an  aoDual  session  according  to  pre¬ 
vious  adjournmeot. 

Art.  3d.  The  boundaries  of  the  Counties  of 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  and  Oswego,  shall  form  the 
proper  boundaries  of  this  Association,  except  in 
cases  wherein  societies  or  cburcliesof  our  or¬ 
der,  within  the  borders  of  adjacent  counties, 
shall  deem  it  a  privilege  to  connect  themselves 
with  us. 

Art.  4tA  Tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  church 
and  society  conjoined,  and  of  every  society 
wherein  no  church  has  been  formed,  belonging 
to  this  Association,  to  appoint  two  delegates  to 
attend  each  annual  session  of  this  body ;  which 
delegates,  on  presenting  a  certificate  from  the 
clerk  of  their  respective  societies,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  members  of  the  council. 

If  any  society  shall  fail  to  appoint  their  an¬ 
nual  delegation,  it  shall  become  their  duty  to  re¬ 
present  their  religious  condition  to  this  b^y  by 
letter. 

ArL  5th  If  any  joint  church  and  society,  or 
society  only,  shall  fail  to  represent  themselves  to 
this  b^y  for  tbreesuccessive  years,  such  church 
and  society,  or  society  eoly,  shall  be  consider¬ 
ed  no  longer  in  fellowship  with  this  association. 

ArL  6tA.  All  ministers  of.  the  gospel,  resi¬ 
ding  within  the  limits  of  this  body,  having  the 
fellowship  of  this  or  any  other  Universalist  As¬ 
sociation,  shall  be  considered  ex  q^cto  membeis 
I  of  the  council. 

All  Universalist  ministers  not  residing  within 
the  limits  of  this  Association,  may  be  received 
as  members  of  its  council  by  rofb. 

Art.  llh.  Each  member  of  the  council  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote,  and  all  matters,  except 
the  alteration  or  amendment  of  this  Constitu¬ 
tion,  shall  be  determined  by  a  majonty. 

ArL  Qth.  The  business  of  the  Associatioa, 
when  assembled,  shall  be,  to  choose  a  Modera¬ 
tor,  aClerk,aDd  other  officers  if  necessary;  ex¬ 
amine  the  state  of  churches  and  societies  within 
its  jurisdiction ;  extend  fellowship  to,  or  with- 
I  draw  H  societies ;  appoint  coaunittees  on 


particular  subjects;  hear  and  receive  or  reject 
their  reports ;  receive  requests  from  minister* 
ing  brethren  for  letters  of  fellowsfiip  or  ordina¬ 
tion  ;  grant  or  refuse  the  same,  and  adopt  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  thought  conducive  tu 
the  general  prosperity  of  Zicn. 

Art.  9tA.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Associ- 
ation  annually  to  appoint  a  committee  of  disci¬ 
pline.  to  consist  of  not  more  than  three  of  its 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear  com¬ 
plaints  brought  against  any  preacher  belonging 
to  this  body ;  and  such  committee  shall  be  em¬ 
powered  to  suspend,  at  their  discretion,  a 
preaclier,  charged  with  inuiioral  conduct,  from 
the  fellowship  of  this  As-sociatioo,  until  its  next 
succeeding  session,  and  notify  the  public  accor¬ 
dingly. 

Art.  lOtA.  In  all  cases  of  personal  difficulty 
between  ministering  brethren,  or  between  a 
brother  and  any  church  or  society  in  fellowship 
with  this  body,  the  respective  parties  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  settling  their  differences  by 
means  of  a  mutual  council ;  but  if  the  above 
specified  method  be  found  impracticable,  they 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  committee  of  dis¬ 
cipline  ;  and  said  committee  shall  examine  and 
try  the  case,  and  make  their  report  at  the  next 
session  of  this  body. 

Art.  1  IfA.  Any  person  who  shell  be  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  this  Association  as  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  who  shall  discontinue  his  public  minis¬ 
try  during  three  successive  years,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  no  longer  in  fellowship  with  this  body ; 
always  excepting  those  cases,  in  which  a  minis¬ 
tering  brother  shall  discontinue  his  public  la¬ 
bors  on  accouat  of  sickness  or  age. 

Art.  I2th.  Any  person,  in  order  to  receive 
the  fellowship  of  this  association  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel,  must  have  preached  in  an  accep¬ 
table  manner  six  months,  and  must  possess  an 
unblemished  moral  character:  and  every  preach¬ 
er  must  have  been  an  approved  laborer  in  the 
ministry  for  six  months  after  tho  reception  of  his 
letter  of  fellowship,  before  be  can  receive  ordi¬ 
nation  ;  which  may  be  conferred  at  the  annual 
ses-sioD  of  this  body,  or  by  a  council  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  church  or  society  over 
which  he  is  to  be  ordained. 

Art.  l3fA.  No  member  of  tlie  council  shall 
withdraw  from  its  deliberations  without  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Moderator. 

Art.  \Alh.  This  Association  disclaims  all  au¬ 
thority  to  pass  any  further  censure  upon  any  in¬ 
dividual,  church,  or  society,  except  that  of  with¬ 
drawing  fellowship. 

ArL  \5th.  Any  alterations  or  amendments 
may  be  made  in  this  Constitution,  which  shall 
be  sanctioned  by  two  thirds  of  the  members  of 
the  council,  at  any  aboual  session. 


The  best  condition  of  mind  is  marked  by  a 
calm  good  will  towards  all  sensitive  beings ;  a 
spirit  of  activity  and  zeal  in  promoting  tbe  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  around  or  near  os ;  a  love  of  individu¬ 
al  attacbmeou  and  domestic  fellow  feeling  and 
helps,  which  tiuly  liberalize  and  harmonize  the 
soul,  and  prepare  the  roan  more  surely  for  the 
service  of  his  country  or  of  his  species — for  all 
the  purposes  of  general  benevolence  and  diffu¬ 
sive  virtue.— God  throws  tbe  poor  upon  the 
bounty  of  tbe  nob— tbe  ignorant  upon  the  en¬ 
lightened  :  The  first  care  of  the  wise  and  chari¬ 
table  is  to  aid  those  within  their  reach  and  obser- 
vatien,  who  are  pining  in  Yvaut,  fainting  in  sick- 
De«i,  writhing  in  aoguub,  or  groveling  in  igno- 
1  ranee. 
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EVAN6£(.ICAL  MAGAZINE; 


From  Iht  Evangelical  Repontory. 

GOD  IS  LOVE. 

Who  with  unhallowed  breath  doth  dare  refute, 
Tbn  mandate  written  in  the  azure  skies  ? 
Who’s  fee  that  would  spread  o’er  this  beauteous 
earth, 

The  threats  of  an  eternal  wo  to  man  ? 

Was’t  not  the  fiat  of  the  Great  Supreme, 
That  in  His  image  He  did  man  create, 

And  poured  His  spirit  into  human  clay. 

And  gave  him  life  to  yield  him  erery  good. 
Commensurate  with  his  imperfect  state  ? 

And  did  be  love  him  ?  Did  he  not  give 
A  proof  that  man  sliouTd  be  immortal,  there. 
Where  seraph  spirits  worship  and  adore. 
Singing  the  theme  eternal,  God  u  Love? 

The  flesh  may  sink  into  its  mother  earth. 

And  worms  may  riot  on  its  cold  femaios ; 

The  gptes  of  ifades  shut  it  from  the  light. 

And  into  dust  primeval  it  m:^  turn ; 

But  that  pure  spirit  which  th’  Almighty  gave. 
Holy — unsullied  from  the  fount  ofheaveu. 

Shall  still  retain  its  essence,  all  divine. 

And  bloom  etherial  in  those  realms  on  high. 
Where  angels  chaunt  forever,  Guo  is  Love. 

Glorvina. 


For  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

MISRE  PRESENTATION. 

Mr  Editor — It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
no  opinion  in  theory,  however  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  Scripture,  that  varies  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  the  established 
creeds  of  the  orthodox,  so  called,  can  be 
advanced  without  its  being  seized  by 
them,  and  distorted  at  once  from  its  ori* 
ginal  bearing  and  import,  and,  thus  cari- 
caturedy  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Ex.  Those  that  call  themselves 
orthodox  in  this  place,  even  professed 
teachers  in  Israel,  speak  of  those  that  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  future  limited  punishment,  (I 
mean  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  future,)  as  the  “hell-redeemed  com¬ 
pany,”  “hell-fire  redemptionists,”  &c. 
&c.  Are  these-  appellations,  which  no 
professing  Christians  have  ever  taken  to 
themselves,  bestowed  on  them  through 
ignorance  ?  Why,  I  suppose  so  :  because 
you  know  it  would  not  do  to  call  them 
dishonest. 

But  for  their  better  information,  I  will 
observe,  that  David  says,  “Thou  hast 
delivered  (redeemed)  my  soul  from  the 
lowest  hell.”  Now,  wherever  misery  is 
—whether  in  this  or  any  other  world — 
there  is  hell,  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 
And  whoever  is  delivered  or  saved  from 
misery  is  redeemed  from  hell.  The  or¬ 
thodox  do  not  deny  that  such  redemption 
(as  that  in  the  cases  of  David  and  Jonah) 
may  be,  and  often  is,  efi'ected  in  this 
world — why  then  ridicule  the  idea  of  its 
taking  place  in  another,  in  case  misery 
should  exist  there  ?  But  they  sa^  “these 
poor  deluded  Restorationists  believe  that 
they  will  receive  for  the  deeds  done  in 
tLe  body,  and  then,  in  consequence  of 


it,  lay  a  just  claim  to  heaven  and  happi¬ 
ness — that  they  will  arise  out  of  hell,  and 
march  forward  to  the  ^te  of  heaven  and 
demand  admittance  ot  him  who  bung  on 
Calvary,  saying  we  have  suffered  as  well 
as  you,  and  have  as  good  a  right  to  take 
a  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  see  to  his  business  as  500  have!”  &c. 
&c.  But  1  cannot  consent  to  retail  such 
foul  slanders  upon  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  Restoration  doctrine 
in  this  place :  and  their  enemies  certain¬ 
ly  ought  to  know  better  than  to  do  it 
Suppose  1  were  to  ask  them  what  they 
would  think  of  a  man,  who  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  confinement  and  hard  labor  in 
the  State’s  prison  for  seven  years,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  crime,  who  then  comes  out  of 

{irison  and  demands  a  seat  of  honor  in  the 
legislature  of  his  country  because  he  had 
suffered  for  bis  crimes,  and  received  for 
the  wrong  done  P  They  would  lau^  at 
the  folly  and  presumption  of  such  a  claim. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  they  say  **Re- 
storationists  are  remarkable  for  their  cun¬ 
ning  and  sagacity,”  they  attribute  a  sen¬ 
timent  to  them  which  would  make  them 
appear  still  more  ridiculous  than  the  a- 
bove  named  culprit — a  sentiment  which 
they  never  advocated,  but  have  always 
disavowed.  We  believe  if  a  citizen  is 
ever  promotod  to  the  honor  of  a  seat  in 
our  national  Legislature,  it  will  be  by 
the  sovereign  voice  of  the  people  j  and 
so  with  the  sinner,  if  he  is  ever  admitted 
to  the  joys  of  Heaven,  it  will  be  by  the 
sovereign  power  of  God,  (through  Christ,) 
^'who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  and 
como  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,” 
who  will  “restore  all  things.”  God  can 
I  be  just  and  forgive  sinners.  He  is  “a  I 
just  God  a  Saviour.’^  And  whether  man- 1 
kind  receive  all  their  punishment  here, 
or  some  hereafter,  the  principle  on  which 
it  is  inflicted  is  always  the  same — for  be¬ 
nevolent  purposes.  But  that  moment 
we  admit  that  every  one  shall  receive  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  deeds  done,we  must  admit 
there  will  be  an  end  of  suffering — that 
there  will  a  time  come  when  every  one 
has  received  according  to  his  deeds,  for 
if  they  are  always  receiving  they  will  ne¬ 
ver  have  received  it  all ;  what  is  always 
doing  never  is  done.  So  on  the  orthodox 
plan,  this  scripture  never  can  be  fulfilled. 

W.  M.  A. 

Fredericktown,  Ohio,  1829. 


VIRTUE. 

[The  author  of  ’’The  Disowned”  makes  his 
hero,  who  is  forsaken  by  the  world,  bis  wife  and 
child  dying  of  bungar,  and  tempted  to  crime  hy 
the  apology  of  the  law  “of  self  preservation  and 
paternal  duty,”  thus  discourse  on  virtue : — ] 
**But  Virtue  has  resources  buried  in  it¬ 
self  which  we  know  not,  till  the  invading 


hour  calls  them  from  their  retreats.  Sur 
rounded  by  hosts  without,  and  when  na¬ 
ture  itself,  turned  traitor,  is  its  most 
deadly  enemy  Within,  it  assumes  a  new 
and  superhuman  power,  which  is  greater 
than  nature  itself.  Whatever  be  its 
creed— whatever  be  its  sect — from  what¬ 
ever  segment  of  the  globe  its  orisons 
arise,  Virtue  is  God’s  empire,  and  from 
his  throne  of  thrones,  he  will  defend  it. 
The  orbs  of  creation,  the  Islands  of  light 
which  float  in  myriads  on  the  ocean  of 
the  Universe,  suns  that  have  no  number, 
pouring  light  upon  worlds  that,  untravcl- 
ied  by  the  wings  of  Seraphim,  spread 
through  the  depths  of  space  without  end; 
these  are  to  the  eye  of  God,  but  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  a  lesser  exertion  of  his  power, 
born  to  blaze,  to  testify  his  power,  and 
perish!  Bat  Virtue  is  more  precious  than 
all  worlds — an  emanation,  an  essence  ul 
Himself — more  etherial  than  angels — 
more  durable  than  the  palaces  of  Heaven 
—the  mightiest  masterpiece  of  Him  who 
set  the  stars  upon  their  courses,  and  fill¬ 
ed  Chaos  with  an  Universe!  Though 
cast  into  this  distant  earth,  and  strug¬ 
gling  00  the  dim  arena  of  a  human  heart, 
all  things  above  are  spectators  of  its  con¬ 
flicts,  or  enlisted  in  its  cause.  Tlie  an¬ 
gels  have  their  charge  over  it;  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  arch  angels  are  on  its  side;  and 
from  sphere  to  sphere,  through  the  illimi¬ 
table  ether,  and  round  the  impenetrable 
darkness,  at  the  feet  of  God,  its  triumph 
is  hymned  by  harps  which  are  strung  to 
the  Glories  of  its  Creator!” 


O"  New  Subscribers  can  be  furnished  with  alt 
the  back  Nos.  of  this  paper. 


MARRIED — In  this  village,  on  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  last,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sktaiier,  Mr.  Thom- 
aa  L.  Kingsley,  to  Miss  Julia  Lathrop — all  of 
this  village. 


DIED — At  VVatervliet,  June  27tb,  after  a 
long  and  painful  sickness,  borne  with  Cliriitiao 
iortitude  and  resignation,  Mrs.  Crandall,  con¬ 
sort  of  Mr.  H.  N.  B.  Crandall,  in  the  25th  year 
ef  her  age.  Mrs.  C.  was  an  affectionate  wife, 
a  tender  mother,  an  amiable  member  of  socie¬ 
ty;  and  her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  her  kindred 
and  all  who  knew  her.  She  died,  as  she  had 
lived,  firm  in  the  faith  of  a  world’s  salvation 
through  Jesus  the  mediator;  believing  him  to 
be  the  complete  Saviour  of  all  mankind,  that 
death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and 
God  shall  be  all  in  all ;  &  rejoiced  in  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  immortality  beyond  the  grave. 

At  Monkton,  Vt.  Mr.  Thomas  Tracy,  in  the 
6Ut  year  of  his  age.  In  his  death,  another 
proof  was  given  to  the  world  that  Universal- 
ism  ii  good  to  die  by,  as  well  aa  to  live  by. — 
He  expressed  the  firmest  trust  in  that  Cod 
whose  “tender  mercies  are  over  all  bis  works,” 
and  tlie  fullest  confidence  in  the  n^ediation  of 
his  Son.  He  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  giving  glory 
to  God,  and  rejoicing  in  the  belief  of  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  all  men. 


DDLPHUS  SKINNER, 

XfiiTOH  Avp  VROrRIETOS. 


